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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


The Belgian Congo (pp. 7, 8, 9) 
American Folklore— 

Paul Bunyan (p. 10) 
Spotlight on America— 

Oyster Harvest (pp. 15, 16) 


Aims for the Pupil 


l. To observe how man uses his nat- 
ural environment when living in the 
simple cultures of the Bantus, the 
Watusi, and the Pygmies 

2. To see what new riches nature re 
veals in the light of man’s scientific ad 
vancement 

3. To discover links of history that 
join the Belgian Congo with the stories 
of Europe, Egypt, and America 

4. To become acquainted with the 
map of the Belgian Congo 

5. To develop interesting wavs of or 
ganizing the information contained in 
the theme article 

6. To gain practice in discussion, in 
oral reading, and in writing 

Approaches to the study of 
theme article: (1) Planning a 
Preview; (2) A Safari; (3) Round 
Talks 


PLANNING A FILM PREVIEW 


A preview «! 


the 
Film 
Table 


a film is made 
and dialogue 


up of 
the 
awakening your interest in 
If you 


article 


scenes selected for 
purpose of 
had filme d 
about the 


what scenes would you 


the coming picture 
the Junior Scholastic 
Belgian Cong 
select for a preview at your neighbor 
hood theatre? Here are several sugges 
tions for pictures accompanied by texts 
Add to them until you have a total of 
ten interest-catching shots to be shown 
with other “Coming Attractions.” 

1. On a high plateau in the Belgian 
Congo we meet the Watusi, the tallest 


people on earth. 


2. Pygmy villages are small and the 
tiny round homes are made of long 
sticks and leaves. 

3. Vast copper mines make the Bel- 
gian Congo one of the world’s top 
copper producers. 

4. Alligators and hippopotami make 
fishing in the Congo dangerous busi- 
ness. 


SAFARI THROUGH THE CONGO 


Imagine that you are setting out on 
a safari for the purpose of studying the 
Belgian Congo. You will get official 
permission to travel through this Afri 
can territory; you will carry the equip- 
ment necessary for making the trip of 
lasting value; certain members of your 
party will gather scientific facts about 
the people, the plants and animals, and 
the mineral the country 
Now let's see whether we understand 


the following matters 


resources of 


1. From what government would we 
ask go this 
the Belgian Government) 

2. What would these members of the 
on the botanist 
anthropologist, mineralogist, 
geographer, linguist, photog 
rapher, writer, physical education di 
rector builder, artist, doctor? 

Members of the class will now choose 


permission to on safari? 


party observe journey 
zoologist 


historian 
farmer 


me of the occupational roles just men- 





Semester Review Test 


This of Junior Scholastic 
contains a four-page semester re- 
view test, covering material pub- 
lished in Junior Scholastic from 
February 7 through this issue. The 
test is printed on the center four 
pages of the magazine for the bene- 
fit of teachers wishing to use it sep- 


arately 


Issue 
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tioned. We will want some of you to 
represent people who are already living 
in the Belgian Congo. Let’s begin with 
a man whose home is 90 miles from the 
mouth of the Congo River, at Matadi. 
Will you play that part, Fred? Jot down 
these points to be covered in your.con- 
versation with the safari party: Matadi, 
the seaport; the Congo; exports of the 
Congo; salt “money.” 

We should have a man who will 
speak for the Watusi. It is possible that 
he may have learned some English, but 
if he speaks in the language of his tribe, 
the linguist in our party will interpret 
what he says. Similarly, the Pygmies 
and the Bantus should be represented 
Since native guides will be needed on 
this safari, the pupils who play the parts 
of the tribesmen could also be jungle 
guides 

We are now ready to read the articles 
and to take notes on matters that relate 
to the special interests of the people we 
represent. Fred will get ready to tell 
about Matadi and the Congo. Each of 
the other role players will prepare a 
one-minute talk. The following sam- 
plings of speeches will suggest to you 
what the experts on this safari will be 
able to find by way of special informa- 
tion. When you are ready to prepare 
your talks, ask someone to read this ma- 
terial aloud 

The farmer speaks: The equator runs 
right through the Belgian Congo, and 
there is a lot of heat and dampness there. 
The jungle grows so fast it swallows up 
the gardens, if you're not on the watch 
with your hoe. And I mean hoe. Few 
people have modern farm tools. Among 
the Bantus the women do the planting, 
hoeing, and harvesting. They raise corn, 
beans, peanuts, and manioc. It's differ- 
the Watusi. They live on a 
high plateau where there are grassy, 
open fields. They are cattle herders 
Many acres of rubber trees have been 
planted in the hot, damp jungle regions 
by people from Belgiym, Britain, and 
other countries . 

The historian speaks: 


some 


ent with 


There may be 
connection between the Watusi 
and the pictures in Egyptian 
which show tall men tending 
of long-horned cattle. There are 
no such men *and no such cattle in 
Egypt today. The Watusi say their fore- 
fathers left the Nile region and came 
down to the eastern Congo ages ago. 


giants 
caves 


he rds 





ee ee 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Issue: May 23 
(Last issue of the school year) 
Theme Article: Water 


factories 


Highways 
mines, and waterways 


a Western Europe 


article 


a film-text 


Student Achievement Issue: Select 
ed award-winning entries in the 
Scholastic Awards 











) 


There is an historical explanation of the 
“duck bills” found among the Bantus 
Some of the women now regard them as 
beautiful, but the original purpose in 
slitting girls’ lips and inserting wooden 
so that 
slave traders would not kidnap them 
The mineralogist speaks: Buried un 
der the Katanga Plateau soil is one of 


lisks was to make women ugly 


the richest collections of minerals in the 
workd. There is the 


which contains radium and ura 


ore called pitch 
blende 
nium. Uranium is used in creating atomic 
energy, and the Congo is a big supplier 
the United States. The 
plateau also supplies something used in 
steel|-making. That something is cobalt 


There are 


# uranium tor 


diamonds in the too 


Congo 
snd vast Copper mines 
Re geographer speaks: Let's make a 
The 
Belgian Congo takes up a big chunk of 
and in the heart of Africa. It is 77 
larger the country that 
Notice where the equator cuts across it 
aul that the Congo is 
We will do 
The 
#t the longest in the 


nap of this place we are to visit 


tunes 
than owns it 
re member 
hed by rain every day 
a lot of 
(Congo River is one 
vorld. The biggest seaport in this coun 
y is Matadi and that is 90 miles inland 
Do you see that big lake on the eastern 
le of the vuntry? That is Lake 
vanvika the longest lake in the 


\ high 


ire 


our traveling by river 


| in 
“ wid 
plate au lies at its northern end 
The anthropologist speaks: People of 


¢ Longo can survive in jul wles where 


jungle lore is 


to children 

nand women 
all living im the 
wintry, you wil 


} 
» feet high. The 


up of Congo na 
7 
and six feet tall 


wk amo 


for beauty’s sake. 
veloped great skill in 


shape of a cucumber 


} 


Pygmies have de 


hunting 


ROUND TABLE TALKS 


Write “conversation-starters” on slips 
of paper distribute them among 
those boys and girls who volunteer for 
a round table talk after reading the 
article or the Spotlight on 
America article, “Oyster Harvest.” Limit 
the “round tables” to five or six partici- 
pants and invite the pupils to refer to 
Junior Scholastics to clarify a 
question, or to support statements made 


Theme Article 


|. Ninety per cent of the world’s ra- 
dium is supplied by the Katanga Plateau 
in the Belgian Congo. 

2. Maybe there was some palm oil 
from the Congo in that piece of soap I 
used this morning. 

3. Salt is the best thing to have for 
trading with the natives of the Congo. 

~4. The people of the Congo have 
their own ideas of beauty. 


and 


theme 


their 


Oyster Harvest 


1..1 have heard it said that oysters 
should be eaten in the months that have 
“r” in their names. 

2. Spat! Cultch! Spawn! Silt! Peri- 
winkles! This oyster talk sounds like an- 
other language. 

3. After his trip in the Magician, our 
Junior Scholastic reporter watched the 
shuckers and the cullers at work in the 
Bluepoints oyster plant. 

4. Where are these big oyster farms? 
I'd like to visit one 


ORAL READING PRACTICE 

Paul Bunyan 

Assign one of the following paragraph 

leads to each of seven pupils and ask 

the group to read the entire Paul Bun 
van story aloud 

From Maine to ¢ 

Day 


Purm | alifornia—” 


and night 


after day 


Purn 2 
mght 


Puru. 3 


One day alter the 
»pped falling 
Purn 4 Babe had a 


, 


snow 


tremendous 
ippeti ce. ‘ 
Babe 


Puen. 5: “Withou nv trouble 


mild haul 
Puru. 6: “Soon Pa xd Babe pushed 
westward 

Puru Wit Babe's help. I'll 
raighten « te enad..** 


' 


Material | he 


* we seTies has 


lumor Scholastic 


sugge sted by 


Deen a4 


he folklore and legends 

Our America, a 

Young Citizens, by Quillen 
recently published by Scott 
and Company 


map trom 
History for 
and Krug 


Living in 


Foresman 


year September 
Mere® & 1878 (ontente orright > + Sole 
$1.38 © echool year Single rrent 


through May inctusive carey 
108 


omen! veer 


turing efes! hol) faye one a mid term 
lastic Corporet 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for « Five-minute Quiz 


1. U. S. lumberjacks have a favorite 
tall-tale hero. Name both the hero and 
his blue ox. (Paul Bunyan and Babe) 

2. The season for harvesting full 
grown oysters begins in what month and 
ends in what month? (From September 
to April) 

3. Name the two countries where the 
International Olympic Games will be 
Weld during 1952. (Norway and Fin- 
land) 

4. Lack of what is the chief U. S. 
transportation problem? (Freight cars) 

5. U. S. scientists recently found the 
75,000-year-old skeletons of three an- 
cient men. In what country was this dis- 
covery made? (Iran) 

6. Name the director of the U. S. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. (J. 
Edgar Hoover or Hoover) 

7. Census takers can't travel all 
through the Belgian Congo, but it is 
estimated that about how many people 
live there? (12 million) 

8. Name the very small people—the 
shortest in the world—who live in the 
Belgian Congo. (Pygmies) 

9. Name the tall people of the Bel- 
gian Congo, who live on a high plateau. 
( Watusi) 

10. Give the name, or the nickname, 
of the Belgian Congo's capital. (Leo- 
poldville, or Leo) 





Answers to Quis-Werd Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: I-mink; 5-water; 6-duet; o wits; 
1i-U. S. A.; 12-Sue; 13-nest; 15-R 
dewy; 18-loops; 21-near; 23-is; 25- hare 
did; die; area; 32-went; 33-apron; 
rein 
DOWN 
weasel, 


‘aa, mair 


Answers to Semester Review Test, pp. 11-14 

PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 1-Arthur 
MacArthur; 2-Britain; 3-goes to; 4-Military 
Services, 5-Eisenhower or Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower; 6-France; 7-Civil War or War Be- 
tween the States, 8-Confederate; 9-buffalo; 
10-Japan; 11-Vandenberg or Arthur H. Van- 
denberg; 12-MacArthur or Douglas MacAr- 
thur, fi-Chins or Communist China; I4- 
Ridgway or Matthew B. Ridgway; 15-Van 
Fleet or James A. Van Fleet 


l-mat, 2-it; 3-new; 4-Kris; 
og 7-used; 9-fur; 10-e’er; 

19-pea; 20-sadden; 22-rain; 
26-met:, 28-dear: 3l-ape, 32-won; 


. 

Whet De You Know? 
IN THE UNITED STATES: A_ 1-C; 2- 
s 4-C; 5-C; 6-C. B: I-b; 2-c. C: 1-c; 2- 
2 


3- 
"ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD: I-c 
4-c 


a KOREA l-b; 2-c, 3-c 

SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA: Pennsylvania 
Duteh: has never changed; first; open- 
hearth; conductor; steps on the rails; cog 
railwa weather station; all year round 
transplanting oysters to waters which have 
fast currents 

LET’S GO VISITING 
j-elephants, 4-reindeer 
FE Monroe; 6-uranium 7-iren; &8-chicle 
9- Mediterranean 10-silkworms ll-olive 
12-sheep: 13-Colorado, 14-rice 


Thinking Caps On! 

WHO'S WHO IN FOLKLORE? 1-Mo! 
Pitcher; 2-Mike Fink; 3-Joe Magarac; 4-Wa 
lace; 5-Jim Bridger: €-Stormalong: 17-Paul 
Bunyen 


x 
+ 


2-rubber 
5-Monroe or James 


l-sheep 


n Entered as secon 
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Have you 


with a temperature of 320 degrees below @ Cooking can be lots of fun. even for 
boys. If vou don't believe it. ask the 

the next eight high school boys in Bangor, Maine 

teepuaaed regen. at an ' who took a four-week cooking course 

123 degrees bx They learned how to prepare the food, 


step in the process is producing plan a well-balanced meal, and serve it 


elles eiifch Dine Bown 60 DES properly 
Its beiling to t ws 425 below 
nt treeze at all except under 
igh pressure 
When helium freezes ver, then it will 


really be cold! 


@ it used to take three men to yperate 

rates at the Grey! | bus terminal 

in Detroit, Now it's don ith five Gen 
eral blectri« spotlight 
Instead of the met 
und to let a bu 


iat trigger phot werle 


A utility company home economist 
directed them. To become familiar with 
the latest cooking equipment, they used 
General Electric ranges, as well as a G-E 
refrigerator, dishwasher and ‘garbage 
disposer. 

The wind-up of the course was a 
banquet given by the boys for their 
parents. This was the menu 


Chilled tomete juice 
Broiled hamburg patties 
Boked potatoes Frezen peas 
Weldorf salad Hot biscuits 
Cream puffs 

lee cream Chocolate sauce 

Coffee 

Milk 


Y ld can pout pow confi CCE TR. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Mak 
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No CQ This Issue 


Because the tow page Semester 


is no CQ in this issue 


CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Hts Fun to Make... Fun fo Drink 


How to make a 
BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 


*Use fully ripe banana 
peel well-flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
] large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


é) uniten Fruit comPANY | ~~~" 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N. Y. 
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Wite World 
JET-PROPELLED bike was featured at 
an inventors show in Paris recently. 
As yet there are no plans for manu- 
facturing any or for selling them. 


Cherokees Retrace 


“The Trail of lears” 


A group of Cherokee Indians is re 
tracing “The Trail of Tears 
by 17.000 Cherokees in 1838 

Most of the once powerful Chero 
Kee nation lived in North and South 
farolina. In ISI5 gold 
Sovered on Cherokee land. The U.S 
Ordered the Indians to move west 

The Cherokees 
They 


where they 


was dis 


leave 
land 
After 


agreed to 


refused to 
wished to remain on the 
had beer 
veal tf rhit ne the { Ss 


bn wT 


in the westward 
ul raft down the 
the Ohio and 
Cherokees 
aters. The 


with theu 


Secretary of Defense George C 
Marshall says the U.S. should con- 
tinue fighting a limited war in Korea 
against the Chinese Communists 

He spoke before a U.S. Senate 
committee now holding hearings on 
our Government's foreign policy in 
the Far East 

Secretary Marshall said that if the 
U.S. attacks Communist China, our 
nation would risk an all-out war with 
Russia 

(Russia has to help 
Communist China in case of attack. ) 

One of Secretary Marshall's main 
jobs is to plan general U. S. defenses 
in event of a world-wide war. He 
works closely with President Tru 
man and the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 

General Douglas MacArthur was 
the first witness in the hearings. He 
urged strong action against Com- 
munist China—using U.S. air 
naval the 


promised 


and 


power against Chinese 
mainland 

Nationalists 
ittack =the 
He said if 
our allies in Europe do not want to 
attack 


rlone 


He said Chinese 


should be 


mainland from Formosa 


allowed to 


China, we should “go it 
He added it was not his re 
sponsibility to plan U.S. defenses in 


a global war 


Start of Communist Drive 
Ends in Victory for U. N. 


The enemy has failed in its all 
out attack. The first part of this bat 
tle has ended in a great victory for 
the United Nations,” reports Lieu 
tenant-General James A. Van Fleet 
comander of U.N. ground forces 

But the that the 
enemy has the power to strike hard 


general warns 
again. It is now massing troops and 
supplies in North Korea 
As we go to press the 
und North Korean Communists have 
stopped their attack on Seoul, South 
Korea's capital All front 
U.N. patrols are slowly 
Some of the patr ls 
the 38th Parallel in the east 


Chinese 


slong the 
ulvancing 


hav t CTOSS¢ d 


Photo by Dane Hemenway 


Jack Scheliner holds 63'2-inch snake, 
the longest rattler caught at the hunt. 


Hunters Not Rattled 
In Search for Rattlers 


Ever try hunting rattlesnakes? 

That's what thousands of people 
do every spring in Waynoka, Okla- 
homa. Hunters who catch the larg- 
est rattlers win cash prizes 

The rattlesnake catch is sold at a 
Waynoka market for shipment to all 
parts of the U.S. Zoos, laboratories 
and businessmen buy rattlers. Their 
skins are used in pocketbooks, shoes 
belts. The venom is used to make 
certain medicines 

Rattlesnake meat is also canned 
‘The delicious.” 
Wavnoka hunter 


meat 1s reports a 

This spring hunters from 18 states 
took part in the rattlesnake hunt. In 
spring, rattlers crawl out from their 
winter hiding places to sun them 
They caught 
with less danger during warm 


selves can be alive 
weather, savy the hunters 

Most of the hunters 
stick to catch the rattlers. The stick 
forked at one end, fits over the 
neck and pins it to the 
Then the hunter flips the 
Later the 
emptied 


use a long 


snake's 
ground 
snake into a large sack 
sacks of rattles: 


into cages 


ikes are 


A large rattler’s average length is 
60 inches. The largest rattler ever 
caught in Waynoka was 71% inches 


ad 
long 





75,000-Year-Old Bones 
Found in Iran Cave 


Skeletons of three ancient men 
have been found near the town of 
Behshahr in northern Lran 

The skeletons, about 75,000 years 
old, may be the oldest human bones 
ever discovered. They may prove 
that a modern form of man existed 
thousands of years earlier than sci- 
entists had believed 

Two U. S. scientists found the 
skeletons deep in layers of gravel and 
sand while digging in a cave called 
Hotu. The scientists say the three 
Hotu men probably had been sitting 
around a fire when the roof of the 
cave fell in and killed them 

Near the skeletons, the scientists 
found crude tools made of flint and 
animal bones. These may be the old- 
est farming tools ever found 

The scientists report that the three 
Hotu men had most of the same 
physical features as modern man 
They had large bones, large hands 
and feet, long teeth, low eye sockets, 
and a strong chin. But their brain 
chambers were smaller than modern 
man’s 

This important find also may mean 
that a modern form of man lived at 
the same time as primitive man 


FBI Reports There Are 
43,217 U. $. Communists 


There are now 43,217 Communist 
party members in the U. S., reports 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation 

He says there are also ten times 


as many “fellow-travelers’-—Commu 


READY TO YODEL? 


In? 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower heads the 
Atlantic Treaty forces and is in charge 
of Western Evrope Defense. Recently he 
inspected Italian forces. An Alpine unit 
of ski troops presented him with this 
Alpine hat. Ski troops wear white, mak- 
ing them hard to see against snow 


nist sympathizers willing to carry out 
the party's orders. Mr. Hoover warns 
that the Communist party in the U. S. 
is now more dangerous than German 
enemy agents were during World 
War Il 

The U. S. Justice Department has 
a list of 14,000 Communist trouble 
makers. All have been carefully in- 
vestigated by the Department and 
rated as dangerous threats to U. S. 
security. The Department is ready to 
arrest them at a moment's notice if a 
war with Russia breaks out 

Mr. Hoover also reports that the 
Communist party in the U. S. is di- 
vided into 30 district groups, cen 
trally controlled from New York 
City. He says more than half of the 
43,217 Communists are in New York 
State. Most of these live in New York 
City, he says 


| 


Russia Will Enter 
1952 Olympic Games 


For the first time since 1912, Rus- 
sia will enter the International Olym- 
pic Games. 

The next Olympic meet—a series 
of athletic contests—will be held in 
Helsinki, Finland, during the sum- 
mer of 1952 and in Oslo, Norway, 
during the winter 

Freedom-loving nations welcome 
the news that Russia will enter the 
games. Officials say the games may 
teach Russia good sportsmanship. 

Russia showed poor sportsmanship 
after a championship weight-lifting 
meet held in Paris in 1946. A U.S 
team won the title. But the sore- 
losing Russians bought a duplicate of 
the first-place trophy awarded to the 
U. S. team. Then the Russians jug 
gled the scores—and told their fans 
back home that they had won the 
title! 

Last summer Russians 
poor sportsmanship during a track 
and field meet held in Brussels. They 
refused to obey a judge's ruling to re- 
run a relay race. Finally, after much 
arguing, the Russians re-ran the race 

During the 1952 Olympics, Russia 
will have to follow—not make—the 
And she will not be able to 
juggle scores 

Sports experts predict Russia will 
make a strong showing in the games 
Russian women are excellent ath 
letes, and points scored by women 
during the games count as much as 
points scored by men 

The Soviet government rewards 
top-notch athletes with jobs and 
homes. Soccer and basketball . are 
Russia’s most popular team sports 


showed 


rules 





Results of Student Opinion Poll : 


‘ 


Do you think that the legal voting age throughout 


the United States should be lowered to 18? 


Here are the results of the national poll made last 
month by the Institute of Student Opinion. About 8,300 Yes 


junior high students answered the questions. The an No 


swers below represent the approximate percentages of 


voters 


1. In view of, Universal Military Training and Serv 


ce are 

high school course to three years? 
Boy Vote 

Yes 

No 

No Opinion 


you in favor of cutting the normal four-vear 


Girl Vote 


No Opinion 


Boy Vote «+ Girl Vote 
58% 53% 55.5% 
36 4) 38.5 
6 6 6 


Total Vote 


3. If the U. S. gets into an all-out war with Russia, do 


first; (b 


you think we should: (a 


drop atom bombs on Russia 


use the bomb only if it is used on us; (c) not 


use the bomb under any circumstances? 


Total Vote Drop it first 


If used on us 
Not at all 
No Opinion 


Boy Vote 


rE 


Girl Vote Total Vote 
42% 48.5% 
28 32 30 
7 y 8 
10 17 13.5 





The Mad Hotter pours a little tea in 
@ scene from cartoon version of Alice 


COVER STORY 


Junior Scholastic’s shows 
Kathrvn Beaumont, a 
British Blonde, blue-eyed 
Kathryn plays the part of Alice in the 
iw Alice in Wonderland 
Which is being released this summer 
If vou go to see the you ll 
Kathryn's voice wont 
her The i full-length 
Walt Disney t 
Gr the 
This film was made in 
Way First of all. a live 
@ Alice was mace 


pla) ing the tith 


ed the 


covert 
12-year-old 


actress 
movie 


movie 
but you 
THON be 1s 
yased 


cartoon teature 


famous Lewis ( urroll story 

ww Onusual 
action movie 
Kathryn 
role, Jerry Colonna 
part of the March Hare 
n was the Mad Hatter, Rich 


with 


s 1 
a 1 Havdn was the cate rpill ul 
he cartoot 
ow rtis It 


tiv live 


film was drawn by 

follows the move 

action film and 
vind track 

was the cartoon film made at 

f the char 
wy. It would be hard tor a live ac 

@r t play the 


dar ng ot the 


suese wters in the 


part of an oyster 
Alice be 


nif eyes 


beach or 


1 
coming arvet hetore 


Lack of Freight Cars 
is Big U.S. Problem 


What the umber one transpor 

tuthon rb in the | S. tocay 
A sh I ue ” tre wht 
}? ficial ot the 
nsport Acdiministra 

thon 

The T ts 
’ } ] 


freight cars » haul 


MADURA) Tpew 
‘ detense nate 
rials, the ficial poimts out But 
bi lers do not have 


build 


, 
steel 


freight ul 
enough steel to 
About 27 tons of 
build one all-steel freight car 

The builders have asked U. S$ 
mills for more steel 


new car©rs 


are used to 


[Rews ROUNDUP) 


«Science News «= 


Tools of Science 


Tiny tools: smaller than the naked 
eve can see, are being used by scl- 
entists studying cancer, malaria, and 
With these tools, sci- 
entists cut apart germs under high 
pow ered microscopes 


other diseases 


The micro-tools—hammers, knives, 
forks, hooks are made of 
glass. Their working ends are 1 250,- 
000 of an inch in diameter. An aver 
age germ’'s size is about 1 / 25,000 of 
Magnified 1,000 times, it is 
no larger than the period at the end 
ot a sentence 

Micro-tools were invented by a 
U. §. doctor in 1859. He knew that 
if a sliver of glass is heated, its tip 
can be shaped into a needle, hook 
tork or other Early 
micro-tools were hard to handle. A 


scientist had to use a clumsy machine 


needles 


an inch 


instrument 


to move the tools accurately, and he 


could not move the tools quickly 
ough 
By the 
slightly 
U.S 


1900s 


improved. In 


mcro-tools 
1931 
doctor visited France to dem 
their use. A voung French 
ientist decided to Sy nad his life de 


were 


nother 


mistrate 


veloping micré-tools 

Alter six 
built a device called 
It has a 


which ¢ 


vears ot hard 


work, he 
a micro-torge 


tiny wire of platinum* 


wa be heated red hot. Tiny 


bellows control the torge’s temper 

With the micr 
tists can make 
shapes and sizes 


I he I rem h 


p« | a cle vice 


ature forge, scien 


micro-tools of all 


scientist also devel 


w hic h 


nicro-tools 


nakes it easier 
to handl it blows com 
pre ssed air on the tool. By controlling 


fict 


the air pressure, a scientist 


i 
a micro-tool as little as one quarter 
of a millionth of an inch 


Today 


cle vices 


aun move 


many scientists are 


using 
thes« Some scientists are 
stu lying cancer cells®. With micro 
tools they can remove different parts 
t the 


them clues as to how a « 


cancer cells. This may give 
ance! cell is 
ted and why 


The 


opened a new field of study for pa 


it grows fast 


delicate micro-tools have 


tient and pioneé¢ring scientists 


Fingerprinting Diamonds 


Diamonds can now be “finger 
printed” by jewelers to help identify 
any that are lost or stolen 

A special camera photographs th« 
light rays reflected from the dia 
mond. The light rays form a pattern 
on the film, which is filed away with 
information describing the diamond's 
weight, color, shape, value 

If a jeweler wishes to identify a 
lost or stolen diamond which has 
been recov sred, he takes another pic 
ture of its light rays. Then he com 
pares this picture with the one he 
has on file 

No two diamonds in the world are 
cut exactly alike. By comparing the 
light ray patterns of the two pictures 
1 jeweler can tell if the recovered 
diamond is his 

Diamonds are not the only things 
with a special pattern 

No two 


same fingerprints 


the 
hngerprints 
from a person's birth 


persons ever have 
and 
never change 
to his death. This means fingerprints 
can be used to identify a person at 
all times 

Scientists found two 
snowflakes which were exactly alike 
All snowflakes have but the 


designs thev alwavs dif 


have never 

SIX Trays 
form are 
terent 


High-heat Torch 


A torch that can burn through a 
three-inch concrete wall in two min 
utes has been developed by scientists 
of’ Temple University in Philadel 
phia 

The torch, hot as the sun's surface 
burns fluorine, an element, in hydro 
Its tinv blue flame has a tem 
between 9,000 9,500 
degrees Fahrenheit 

This is about the highest tempera 
ture 


gen 


perature and 


ever obtained by man under 


which the heat lasts 


more than a tew seconds 


conditions in 


Scientists say the torch will help 
rescue trapped persons quickly after 
a train or automobile crash, enemy 
air raid, or other disaster 


® Means word is defined on page 18 





The Belgian Congo 


HERE would you look to find 
Wi: world’s tallest people? In 

the circus? On the basketball 
courts? No, the best place to look 
would be the Belgian Congo. There 
you'd find 75,000 men and women at 
least seven feet tall. They are Watusi, 
the tallest people on earth 

In the same country, you'd find 
the shortest people on earth—Pyg- 
mies. The tallest of them are about 
four and a half feet high; some Pyg- 
my men and women stand only three 
feet high. 

The Congo itself is ‘huge. One 
third the size of the United States, 
it takes up a big chunk of land in 
the heart of Africa. The Congo is 77 
times larger than the cornutry that 
owns it, little Belgium 

The Belgian Congo is hot, wet, 
and steamy. It lies on the equator 
and is drenched by rain every day 


MANY THINGS GROW WEILL 


Did ever mushrooms 
grow on your clothes? That happens 
to people sometimes in the heat and 
the Congo. Clothes 
must be carefully brushed and kept 
in a dry place; otherwise first mold 
and then mushrooms grow on them 
The same thing happens to books; 
they have to be kept in moisture- 
proof bags 


you have 


dampness of 


Mushrooms and mold aren't the 
only things that grow well in the 
wet, hot Congo. Jungle does, too. 
Thick jungles cover most of the land. 
Only on the southern plateau are 
there broad, grassy fields and open 
land. 

You might think all the Congo 
natives would crowd onto the pla- 
teau. But they don’t; many of them 
live in the jungle. Cut off from the 
modern world, they live as their an- 
cestors did before them. Few have 
gone to school; few have modern 
tools. But they can make their living 
in deep jungles where we would be 
lost. The jungle lore which keeps 
them alive is passed on from parents 
to children. 

The largest group of Congo na- 
tives are the Bantus. They are neith- 


er very tall nor nor very short; most 
of them are between five and six feet 
tall. Many of the Bantus live in the 
jungle. 

To reach a Bantu village, you'd 
travel by river. There are few roads 
or railways in the Congo. But there 
are 8,000 miles of rivers; they are the 
Congo’s highways. 

Without a guide, you could pass 
by the Bantu villages and never see 
them. Built a short distance back 
from the river banks, they are hid- 
den by the jungle trees. 

Village houses are round, made of 
bamboo with palm-leaf roofs. The 
houses have no windows and are hot 
and stuffy. The people spend most 
of their time outdoors, going inside 
only to sleep or get out of thé rain 

The Bantus raise crops which grow 
well in the heat and dampness—corn, 
beans, peanuts, maniec; manioc root 
is ground and made into bread. The 


LEGEND 
ata 
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gardens have been carved out of the 
jungle and must be tended carefully 
or else they'll be swallowed up again, 
Gardening is women’s work. They 
do all the hoeing, sowing of seed, 
and harvesting 

Men spend their time hunting and 
fishing. They fish from canoes they 
have made by gouging out the in- 
side of logs. Sometimes they use 
nets; sometimes they lower bamboo 
cages into the water and wait for 
the fish to swim in 

Fishing in the Congo can be a 
dangerous business. Sharp-toothed 
alligators and huge hippopotami are 
always on the look-out for a tasty 
bite of “lunch.” 

Leopards, zebras, lions, gorillas, 
monkeys, elephants and other ani- 
mals roam the jungles. They are the 
meat supply, if the Bantus are lucky 
enough to bring one down. The Ban- 
tus, armed with spears or bows and 
arrows, are clever hunters; but the 
animals are even more clever at 


getting away. The most successful 
hunters are the few who have guns 

Nobody knows how many people 
live in the Congo. The jungles are so 
thick that census takers can’t get 


around. But the general estimate* 








FY 


: 





that about 12.000.000 people live 
Probably 10.000.000 are Ban 


Benty woman merked with tribal scars 


"tetoe from the Belgian Government Information Center 


dancers from the most noble Watusi families wear goats’ beards on their 
their bodies; monkey fur hangs from sticks in hands 


leopard skins on 
V tor 


t find them. P\ 


wd wild ft 
und arrow 


und wit! 


ibbits 
hunted 
irs tipped 
ih 1 darts 
rough a 


le trom 


1 ’ 
> Siibel 
itch the 
nants 


I the 


tiny, round homes are made of long 


sticks and leaves. The Pyemies push 
long sticks into the bend 


them over, and push the other ends 


into the 


grouredl 


ground. Over this solid 
framework thes weave the leaves 
trom palm trees. The houses have 
no windows and the Pygmies too 
spend litth time insic 

Watusi homes are also round an 


#f sticks and leaves. But these 


are very lara ost of them 
1 


divides 


mats that ‘ r from the 


o i ' ! i 


Watusi—the tall people live 
th p! iteaun called Ruanda 
astern Belgian Con 

it the norther 

ranvika, longest in 

( muntains 

so thick as 
Herds ot 


TY s\ 


here the . ve 
bong horned attl raze on 
pen fields Watusi own near 
this land, and Bantus and Pv¢ 
es work for them, taking care ot 
the cattle 

The Watusi believe that they are 
descended from the ancient Egypt 
ins. Old pictures in Egyptian caves 


show verv tall men tending herds of 


long-horned cattle, vet none of the 


tall men or cattle are left in Egypt 





today. The Watusi say these men 
were their forefathers, who came 
south along the Nile and other rivers 
to the eastern Congo 

The Watusi eat little but milk, 
cheese, honey, and beef. They think 
beef is the only clean meat 

The Watusi like sports. The men 
enjoy high-jumping; some can clear 
a jump than eight feet high 
The women like danc ing best of all. 
The dancers wear short skirts 
beads, 


more 


many 
head-dresses made of 
Their tall, thin bodies 
twist, turn, and leap gracefully 

Watusi little work 
They have Pygmy and Bantu serv- 
ants to help them 


Watusi 


great respect 


and 


lions’ manes 


women do 


treated with 


To get a wite 


women are 
a man 
must pay her father a certain num 
ber of cows. This gives her a high 


value. In a country where cows are 


treated like kings, women are treat- 
ed like 
treated better than queens 
my wife like a cow 


they re 
“I treat 


a Watusi: man 


queens. Sometimes 


Ww ill proudly Say 


RICHES OF THE CONGO 

The Watusi send 
cheese to Elizabethville. This city, in 
the southern Congo, lies on the Kat 
anga Plateau. Buried under the pla- 


some meat and 


teau’s soil is one of the richest col 
world 
Vast copper mines make the Bel- 


gian Congo one of the world’s top 


lections of minerals in the 


copper producers 

Diamonds are found near 
bethville. Most of them are 
enough for jewelry and are 


Eliza 
not fine 


used as 


industrial diamonds. The 


knov nh 


used in industry to cut or mark other 


hard 


hardest 


subst 


ince diamonds are 


substances such as steel 
The Katanga Plateau supplies six 
of the 


per cent world’s cobalt, a 


ised in steel making 

largest uranium deposits in 
world lie here. Uranium is used 
un creating atomic energy, and the 
Congo is a big supplier of uranium 
tor the United States 

Radium is also found 


um, radium 


Like urani- 
is radioactive; it gives 
ff particles of itself in the form of 
energy. These radioactive particles 
ire used in treating diseases—cancer, 
skin diseases, infections, tumors, and 
other physical ills. The Katanga Pla- 
teau supplies ninety per cent of the 
world’s radium 


® Means word is defined on page 18 


Radium and uranium come from 
the same ore—pitchblende. It takes 
a great amount of pitchblende to 
produce a little radium. In one ton 
of ore which is half uranium, only 
one two-hundredth of an ounce of 
radium will be found 

The radium and uranium of the 
Congo lay untouched until modern 
times, for we only recently came to 
know their value 


RUBBER TREES GROW WEILL 


Another important export of the 
Congo comes from the jungles—rub- 
ber. The hot, damp climate of the 
jungles is just right for raising this 
valuable crop. Many acres of rub- 
ber trees have been planted by peo 
ple from Belgium, Britain, and other 
countries, where rubber is needed 
for automobile tires and other things 
Some Pygmies and Bantus work on 
these plantations 

Rubber is one of the Congo's big 
gest exports. On its way to foreign 
countries, the rubber is sent by rail 
through the capital 
“Leo,” as the people call it, is 350 
miles inland from the Atlantic Ocean 


on the Congo River 


l eopoldy ille 


The Congo River, 3,000 miles long, 
is one of the longest in the world. Its 
waterfalls block river 


travel and prevent Leo from being 


rapids and 


But much of the Congo 
River is broad, deep and quiet, and 


a seaport 


boats sail up and down 
Matadi is the Congo's biggest sea 


Pygmies are the world’s shortest people; 
they average about four feet, six inches 


9 


port. It is 90 miles inland. To get 
from Matadi to Leo one must travel 
by train or airplane. From Matadi to 
the sea the river is broad and deep 
Ocean-going ships steam up to the 
city to load rubber and palm oil. 

Palm oil comes from the nuts of 
jungle palm trees. When crushed, 
the nuts give off an oil that is good 
for making margarine, cooking fat, 
candles, soap, and explosives. Much 
of Congo’s palm oil goes to the Unit 
ed States 

The natives use palm oil in place 
of butter on manioe bread. They 
the kernels for barter*- 
trading them for salt, beads, cloth 
and iron kettles 


also use 


Few natives have any use for ow 
They trade food and 
other products to get what they 
The best thing to have for 
trading is salt. There are no salt 
mines in the Congo. But through the 
of white 


kind of money 


need 


traders, natives 
have found out how good salt makes 
food taste. Salt “money” will buy 
almost anything in the jungle 


comimg 


Watusi are the world’s tallest people; 


most are at least seven feet tall. 
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(From Maine to California, ~~ 
Banyen tc our best-known ta 
here. Thousands of stories have _ 
told about him and his lamberjacks 
and how they helped build up the U.S.) 


JAUL BUNYAN the 
world’s greatest lumberjack with 
the help of Babe, the Babe 


could pull two 


became 


blue ox 
anything that had 
ends 

When Paul was a boy, he decided 
down trees all across the U. § 
to make room for our settlers. He 
started his first logging camp in 
Maine during the Winter of the 
Snow, the year he found Babe 
so cold that 
turned blue 


wh nm Show hit the 


to cut 


Blue 


It was winter every 
thing 
And 
turned even bluer 

Birds got all mixed up and thought 
the ground was the sky. Paul found 
nany half-frozen birds flapping their 
They thought 
they were still flying The color never 
lid tade from jay birds—and to this 
all bluejays. Paul's cows 
milk 

Day after 
ight the 
And the 
t got 


eventl the snow 


ground, it 


wings in the snow 


lay they re 
rave blue 

day and atter 
swirled down 
it snowed, the colder 
Words froze in Paul's mouth 
He had to pull his words out 
pic rs when he spoke One 

ack who liked to talk a lot 
hoked to death 


night 
blue snow 


more 


with 
lumber 
almost 


on his frozen words 


TUCK THEM IN 


To keep warm, the lumberjacks 
beards and blanketed 


from chin to toe. Soon 


rew long 
themselves 
they 


were 


tripping over each other's 


beards all day long. So Paul made a 
Any man 
eng Bas te heey 


inside 


' 
ew camp rule with a 


beard over six fe 


t tucked neatly his boots 


we the beards didn't protect the 


acks tr 
These 


which 


umber} mm the invisible frost 


biters 


small, snake-like 


attac ke d 


were 
reatures toes and 


fingers. Every one of Paul's men was 
frostbitten during the Winter 
Snow 


after tl 


bactly 
it the Blue 
One day 
alling, Paul 1 to seare 
w firewood. Near the cabin he 
found a shivering It had 
i bright blue hide and long blue 
Paul 
nur | it 
hack to health, and named it 
Babe 


Yi 
lett his abir 
newborn ox 
wir trom lying in the snow 
arried it to his 
Babe 


grew Ss 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


fast that by spring 


there wasn't room for it in the cabin 
“Tl build barn for 


Paul said one 


A large 
morning 
morning the barn had 
disappeared along with Babe. After 
Paul found 
Babe eating grass in the nearby val 
ley—with the on its back. Babe 
had outgrown the barn overnight! 
Babe had 
Every day it ate four 
ind two 


t} 


The next 


hunting high and low 


barn 
a tremendous appetite 
tons of grain 
tons of hay, topped off with 
irec W avonloads 
No rhe 


real size 


of turnips 
did find out 


when it 


Babe s 
full-grown 


evel 
was 
Lumberjacks say Babe was so large 
it handles 
Babe 


Bunvan 


measured about 42 axe 


between the eves alone 
so long that Pau! 


was 
used an 
extra powerful telescope to see its 
whole body at the same 
Whenever Bahe had 
Paul opened a new ron ore mine at 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota 
Why. Paul's blacksmith would sink 
knee-deep into solid rock while car 
rving one of Babe's shoes! 
Without any Babe 
haul 640 acres of timber at « 
than all Pauls many 
After each | 
an SOO pound 


time 


to be shod 


could 


me time 


trouble 
more crews 
could haul together 
Babe 


= sugar as 


haul 
received lump 
a treat 

Together, Pau! and Babe brought 
tree t Maine 
a forest a day, then 
Babe 
where 


n to the 


down the big pi 
Paul 


sawed 


cleared 
the trees nto logs 
lragged the logs to rivers 


lumberjack crews 


Babe ¢ 


sawmills and shipyards along the 
Atlantic coast. 

Soon Paul and Babe pushed west 
ward to clear other forest land. And 
what a colorful pair they were—Babe 
in shiny blue and Paul wearing a red 
cap, yellow muffler, orange and pur 
ple lumberjacket, brown pants 
green wool socks, white gloves, and 
black boots 

But for a while, Paul had trouble 
They had 
roads that zig 
zagged through the forests. One road 
in Wisconsin crooked it 
wound into four figure 8's, nine —'s 
four S's, and every other letter in the 
alphabet 

“With Babe's “ye I'll straighten 
out this road and al! Paul 
“Then they slow 
down our work.” 

Paul tied one end of the road to a 
large stump and hitched Babe to the 


clearing our western states 


too many twisting 


was $0 


others,” 


shouted wont 


other end with a logging chain. Then 
he told Babe to pull hard. Babe dug 
its huge hoofs into the ground. With 
all its might, Babe and 
strained. In no time that road was as 


pulled 


straight as a spike 
Paul and Babe had 
clearing the land and 
And they still stride 
through our forests today 

If you don’t believe that’s so, ask 
anv lumberjack. He'll tell you many 
tales about Paul Bunyan and Babe 


From then on 
an easy time 


hauling logs 


‘ and how they lend a hand and a haul 


when there's logging to be done 





Citizenship 


PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 





wiz Semester Review 


Score ene point for each correct answer on this page. Total 13. 


1. This American boy 
ls now seeing the 
U. &. for first time 
Whe is he? 


6. Auriol is first presi- 
dent of his country to 
visit U. S$. Name his 
country 


11. U. S&S. Senmeteor 
(Mich.) end o found- 
or of U. N. he re 
contly died. Neme 
him. 


2. Just os Uncle Sam 
stands for the U. $ 
he stands for whet 
country? 


3. Dees this chert 
show: where the 
Government's money 
comes from or goes 
te? 


| UNITED STATES POSTACE 


7. This stamp honors 
veterans of whet 
wer? 


12. Nome this high- 
ranking U.S. general, 
recently relieved of 
his commands 


6. ''U"’ stands fer 
“United,” and “V"’ 
for “Veterans.” Wheat 
does “C” stand for? 











13. He fevers toking 
strong action against 
whet country, north 
of this peninsula? 


4. The largest “pie 
cut” is lebelled (give 
answer in words, not 
conts) 


9. Once they were 
aimost extinct. Now 
there are about 6 000 
What ore they? 


14. Neme this U.S 
general, whe hes re- 
pleced the one in 
question 12 


5. Name this U. § 
general whe heads 
the Atlantic Treaty 
forces 


10. Winner of 195) 
Boston Morathon, he 
survived an atomic 
blest in whet coun- 
try? 
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What Do You Know? 


1. IN THE UNITED STATES 
A. In the past few months results 
of the 1950 | S. census have been 
mit. What cid the 


each sentence 


census 


cribes A 


X be 


to 
152 
I 


‘ [ on now 


million 


t s the size vas 3 years 


3. For the first time in our history 


n now outnumber women 
The two age ar ups which have 
grown most in number are old 

} ; 


pe ami children 


urea of our country with 
bigvest population rise is 


West 


} 


cans have been 


to city 


moving 


farm areas reas 


My score 


B. Last 
mistitution 


United States 
nen le d tor the 
Check the cor 
to each of the following 
Soore 


winter the 
was 
second time 


t ending 


enty 


two points eac h 


ond amendment 
nber of U_S Representa 
elected 
wth of ti 


lent of the 


iv be 
ne a person may 
US 

S. States to 48 


he number of ( 
vent to the Constitu 
st be poroved by at least 
rds of the Senate 

the House 


ibinet within two vears 


amet ! 


at least two 
ind by 

the Supreme Court within six 
nonths 


‘ 4% States within seven years 


My score 


( Check the correct 
each vf the following 


h you get 1 


ending to 
For 


point 


sentences 
ear ight score one 


Total, 3 


1. Uncle Sam is making a change 


mm his mail delivery method Short 


haul mail will be carried by 


a. river barge. b. Pony Express 
c. truck 


2. A U. S. Navy patrol has found 
what is believed to be the remains of 
the U.S.S. Monitor, one of the first 

4. iron-clad warships 

} 


». submarines 


naval dirigibles 


Edgar Hoover 
party 


3. According to ] 
the number of Communist 
members in the U. S. is about 

a. 4,300 b. 43,000 


c. 4.500.000 
My soore 


2. ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


Check the right answer to each of 
the following questions. For each you 
get right score one point. Total, 4 


|. Iran is bristling with trouble 
What product lies at the root of the 
trouble? 

a. rubber b. uranium 
oil 


> 


2. This spring Argentina's govern 
took 


What was La Prensa? 


nent closed am wer La Prensa 
1. a newspaper b. a radio station 

c. @ sports arena 
3. Where will 


Olympics start? 


the 1952 World 
Helsinki, Finland 


< Paris, France 
1 The U. S. sent Russia 
supplies during World War Il 
the U.S 
turn something 


a. Chicago b 


many 

Re- 
asked Russia to re 
d. Russia 


2 


cently 
as promis 
What was this “something” 


food 


refused 


a. atomic bombs b 


3. IN KOREA 


Check the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score one 
point for each. Total, 3 


l. In the spring fighting U. N 
forces moved slowly forward and fi- 
nally crossed 
a. the Yalu River. b. 38th Parallel 


c. Sea ot Japan 


2. A short time later the Chinese 
Communists launched a huge attack 
One of their goals was to re« apture a 
city which has changed hands sev- 
eral times, it is much-battered 


SEMESTER QUI 


a. Hong Kong. b. Pyongyang. 
c, Seoul. 
3 The chief aim of United Nations 


forces in Korea is to 


a. sink the Communist navy. 

b. try out new weapons. 

c. drive out the Communist ag 
gressors 


My score 


SPOTLIGHT ON AMERICA 
Imagine that you are Junior Scho 

Spotlight telling 

about one of your U. S. trips. Under 


lastic’s reporter 
line the correct words or phrases in 
the parentheses below. Score one 
point for each you get right. Total, 10 


In Lancaster County, Pennsylva 
nia, I saw rolling green hills, well 
tilled soil, and sturdy farm buildings 
The county, which has about 9,000 
is the home of our ( Navajo 
Indians, Pennsylvania Dutch, Mor 
settlers). I that the 
Amish style of clothing (is very mod 


farms 


mon noticed 


ern, resembles cowboy dress, has 
never ¢ hanged ) 

Then I traveled to Youngstown 
Ohio, where I visited two steel mills 
There I learned that the U. S. ranks 
(first, second, last) in producing the 
world’s steel. A worker told me that 
90 per cent of U. S. steel comes from 
(Bessemer, electric, open-hearth 
furnaces 

I boarded the 20th Century Lim 
ited, a famous New York Central 
passenger train. I interviewed the 
man in charge of the train. He was 
the (engineer, steward, conductor ) 
During a short stop at Syracuse | 
learned that when a railroad man 
crosses tracks, he never ( wears a hat 
steps on the rails, whistles ) 

To get up Mt. Washington, N. H 
I rode the (cog railway, motorcycle 
line, helicopter service). On top of 
the mountain I visited a (weather 
station, winter resort, coffee plan 
tation ). 

Before returning to Junior Scholas- 
tic. | traveled around a thriving 
oyster farm by boat. The captain told 
me oysters can be eaten (only in 
summer, all year round, only in win 
ter). He said farmers help oysters 
obtain food by (feeding each oyster 
by hand, dropping small fish in the 
water, transplanting oysters to wa- 
ters which have fast currents). 


My score 


My total score for this page___. 
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Let's revisit 14 countries and areas you've read about in Junior Scholastic this 
term. The numbers of the statements below correspond with the numbers on the 
maps. Read each statement. Then look for the same number on the maps and iden- 


tify the area to yourself. When you know whet the area is, go back and fill in the 
blank. Score 2 points for each correct answer. Total 28. 


1. Kupe discovered this long 
bright land. Later settlers brought 
in livestock, and the invention of re- 
frigeration gave the country a boom- 
ing business. The main kind of live- 
stock is 


2. Another modern invention, the 


automobile, helped bring prosperity 
to this country because its hot, wet 
climate and rich soil are just right 
for trees that produce 


3. In this neighboring country, 
“Land of the Free,” are huge forests 
of teak. The people lack machinery 
to move the heavy logs, so they use 
animals; these are 





4. In this barren land, people de- 
pend on animals called 





5. These people also named their 
country for freedom. Their capital 
is named for U. S. President 


6. Not far away is a huge colony 
belonging to a small European na- 
tion. From the colony the U. S. buys 
ore needed for atomic energy work 
because it contains 


7. This is an oil-rich country. But 
the U. S. is now getting a certain 
kind of ore from here; the ore is val- 
uable because it contains 





8. You might call this neighbor 
the chewing-gum country. Gum is 
made from the sap of the sapodilla 
tree; the sap is called 





9. Like many of its neighbors 
this new nation has long, dry, hot 


summers and short, cool, rainy win- 
ters. This kind of climate, named for 
a body of water, is called 


10. Here mulberry trees are raised 
Their leaves are fed to 


ll. A certain tree grows well in 
this hot, dry region. Oil is made 
from its fruit. The fruit is called 





12. It’s even hotter and drier on 
this country’s central plateau. A 
little farming is done, but most of 
the people raise 





13. This is a hot, dry region, too. 
But man has harnessed a big river 
for irrigation and producing elec- 
tricity. The river is the 





14. There’s a war going on here, 
and the country is a rich prize. For 
one thing, it produces large quan- 
tities of the main food crop of the 
East. This food is 





My score for this page _ 
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Who’s Who in Folklore? 


Imagine that you are a contestant 
on a radio quiz program. Fill in each 
of the numbered blanks below. Each 
S. folk 


ore character. Score three points for 


answer is the name of a U 


each answer you get right. Total, 2] 


“C,ood 


annonce’ 


said the radio 
WHAT 
bringing you the 1951 folklore quiz 
contest sponsored by Junior Scholas 
tic. And our first mystery 
charac ter, a freckle-faced girl % 


afternoon,” 


"This is station 


here's 


The girl stepped to the micro 
phone and in a cheery voice said 
“I'm the colonies’ favorite daugh 
in Monmouth’s battle I served 


water 


poems, please,” interrupted 
mnouncer 

Oh! I ” said the girl. “But 
I fired a 


Mon 


n sorry 
nother clue 


vy the Battle of 


cannon 


nouth 


character car 
45 caliber flint 


marksman « 
lly. “Why, fro 
hot the curls o 
pis ‘ 
lrecis of var 
The atith i eT smiled 
“That's qu le about tails, 
he said. “You must | t 


lave been a great 


river pilot in your day 


Smiling from ear to ear, the third 
mystery character walked to the 
microphone. He was a huge man 
with a chest wider than a furnace. He 
gripped the microphone and it wilt- 
ed like an old flower 

“Easy, please,” said the announcer, 
“you're breaking the microphone.” 

“That's nothing, | can fix it easily,” 
came the reply. “See, I'm made of 
stee! solid steel through and 
through e 

He held up his wrist. It was solid 
steel, bigger than a man’s waist. 
“And I can cut up sheets of steel 


with my teeth,” he said 


) ee 


in 0 


The fourth character nearly kicked 
over the microphone 

“These big feet of mine are always 
the way,” he said. “But 
many a time 
When I was a Texas Ranger, I could 
kick 


seen again 


getting in 
they ve saved my life 


in outlaw so far he'd never be 


4 Big Foot 


The announcer stepped to the mi- 


crophone, tripped over Big Foot's 


SEMESTER QUIZ 


big feet, then introduced the next 
mystery character 

“I was a daring and expert fron- 
tiersman nearly all my life,” he said 
“Why, when I got on the trail of a 
critter and studied its tracks for only 
one minute, I could tell you its age, 
sex, height, weight, speed—and the 


color of its eyes.” 


The sixth character towered above 
the others 

“Let me spin you one short yarn 
mates,” he said. “The greatest sea 
man ever, I was skipper of the 
Courser when she ran smack into the 
Isthmus of Panama—and dug out the 
Panama Canal. And I tied knots in 
a troublesome octopus.” 


Then the last mystery character, a 
lumberjack, stepped forward 

“Did I ever tell you about the 
Winter of the Blue Snow, the year | 
found Babe, the blue ox?” he asked 
“It was so cold that winter my cows 
all gave blue milk.” 


A few seconds later the announcer 
said: “The judges are now deciding 
the winner of the contest. And I'm 
sure it will be a Junior Scholastic 
reader. All readers of Junior Scholas- 
tic are bright—and that’s no tall tale.” 


My score_ 


My total score___ 





Circling slowly ever an 
oyster bed, the Magician 
hoists aboard a dredge. 


Photes by Carrol] Van Ark from General Foods Corp. 


OYSTER HARV 


By Tony Simon 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


AST month | visited a farm that 


was 50 feet underwater, and we 


This 


particular farm is always underwater 


had to travel around in a boat 


for it’s a thriving oyster farm 

Owned by the Bluepoints Com- 
pany, the farm stretches out for thou- 
sands of acres over a series of shallow 
bays. These are located at the eastern 
end of Long Island, New York 

I toured the farm in the Magician 
toot Diesel 
oyster boat. Captain Howell Prince 


1 gray, 758 powered 
of Greenport, Long Island, is skipper 
f the Magician 

We started out in early morning 
bucking a swift wind which swept 
Bay. I stood in the 
pilot house with Captain Prince 


over Gardiners 


“The oyster season is coming to 
un end,” he said from the wheel. “It 
starts September 1 until 
the end of April—all months with ‘r’ 


n their names.’ 


and lasts 


ovsters be other 
months?” I asked 

“Yes,” answered the captain. “Oys 
ters are good to eat all vear round 


But from May through August not 


“Can eaten in 


® Meons word is defined on page 18 


aS many oysters are marketed as in 
the ‘r’ months. Those months are the 
oyster spawning* Oyster 
farmers are busy helping to care for 
their new oyster crop.” 

He explained that 
spawning season a 


season 


during ‘one 
female oyster 
produces millions of eggs in a milky 
flow. About 24 hours after the eggs 
hatch, they grow thin, tiny shells. 
New-born are called spat. 
They are so tiny that a million can 
fit into a small bottle 

Not all spat live to become full- 
grown oysters. Many die because the 
water is too cold. Many are eaten by 


oysters 


enemies such as star-fish, periwin- 
kles, and other hungry sea 
creatures 


snails 


“So you see,” Captain Prince went 
on, “an oyster farmer's first job is to 
help the spat get a good start in life.” 

“How does he help?” I asked. 

“The oyster farmer finds waters 
with a temperature between 65 and 
70 degrees, which is warm enough 
for spat,” said the captain. “Then he 


4 


Spotlight on America 


clears out oyster enemies crawling 
along the sea bed.” 

Captain Prince pointed to two 
iron frames on deck. Sharp, steel 
teeth ran along their bottoms and a 
large net hung from each frame. 

“Those frames and nets are called 
dredges,” he said, “and they are an 
oyster farmer's rakes. At the start of 
the spawning season we drag the 
dredges over the spawning bed, and 
trap the oysters’ enemies. 

“But the greatest enemy of spat is 
the silt* which rolls along the 
spawning bed,” Captain Prince said 
“Spat settle to the bottom. If they do 
not land on a rock, or other object, 
they sink into the silt and are smoth- 
ered to death.” 

“How are the spat protected from 
silt?” I asked 

“The oyster farmer drops tons of 
last year's oyster shells on the bed,” 
he answered. “These empty shells, 
called cultch, cover the spawning 
bed and keep the spat from smother 
ing 

“Once the cultch has _ been 
dropped, the oyster farmer drops 
mature oysters—ready to spawn—in 
to the bed,” said the captain. “Soon 
after, the oysters produce their 
young.” 

Captain Prince studied a map 
“We're heading for a 40-acre bed 
about three miles out,” he said. 

“How do you know oysters are 
in that bed?” I asked 
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“Why, we transplanted them there 
ourselves,” he said smiling. He ex- 
plained that oysters do not swim 
After they settle on the cultch, they 
stay on it 

“You remember I said that spat 
need proper temperatures to get off 
to a 
"Well 


proper te 


said 
sot many areas with 


good start in life.” he 
there are 1 
peratures. So good spawn 
ing be is 


make 


wor 


ire emptied every spring to 


for In other 


room ew pat 


ls, the oyster farmer needs room 
for new seed 
When lone tee 
asked 
When 


old iunmswered the 


transplant? 


the yysters are One year 
j captain and 
about the ize * a half dollar 
Dredyges di to scoop oysters 
from the ng bed.” He told me 


out of water about 


are wus 


paw Tt 


oysters can live 
four days. But tr iunsplanting a boat 
load takes only a tew hour 


FOOD FOR OYSTERS 


keep 


| records and 


haps ot 
we ve transplanted mir oys 
went on We 
different beds 


nes before we harvest 


captain 


yysters to 


hat ch 


rie l asked 
ibtain food, such as tiny 
sea creatures, by drawing 
wered An 


writ Ore 


the captain an 


! yallon of 


food in the 


» tt ‘ 
ur. It eats the 
vert the 


squirts water. By 


ter farmers find out where 


oyster food is plentiful because of 
fast currents. 

“After four to six years the oysters 
grow to the proper marketing size,” 
he told me. “Then we harvest our 
crop with dredges. That's what we'll 
do today—haul in about 1,000 
bushels of oysters.” 

The 
Shelter Island into 
Southold Bay. Then she turned in a 
wide are. Captain Prince rang a bell 
One of the dredges was lowered over 
the side 

In about 10 minutes the winch*® 
pulled up the dredge. Its net was 
filled with oysters, cultch, rocks, and 
small fish. Quickly the second dredge 


lowered 


chugged on 
and 


Magician past 


heac led 


was The de khands emp 
tied the first net and shoveled the 
oysters toward the center of the boat 
For several hours the deckhands 
raised and lowered the dredges and 
shoveled the oysters into a large pile 
When the deck was full, the Magi 
cian stopped circling and headed 
tor Greenport to unload 
How do that 
harvested all the oysters from any 
one bed? I asked as we 


pier of the 


you know youve 


nosed into 
i narrow Bluepoints 
( ompany 

We know by our records about 
how many oysters were transplanted 
there,” Prince 


explained Captain 


And by traveling in circles or figure 
eights as we dredge the bed, we are 
ilmost certain to pull up all our oys 
oun” 


When the Magician was moored 


Four of the Magician's crew dump a dredge-load of oysters on deck. A basket- 
like steel dredge scoops up oysters from beds on Sound's bottom. As soon os 
it le emptied, the dredge is lowered overboard again te scoop up next load 


the end of a long conveyor belt was 
lowered to the deck. The deckhands 
shoveled the oysters onto the belt, 
which moved up to the second floor 
of a long white building nearby. 

“That building is the Bluepoints 
oyster plant, largest in the U. S.,” 
Captain Prince said. “There the oys- 
ters are sorted, opened, cleaned, and 
packed. Bluepoints markets more 
than half a million bushels of oysters 
a season.” 

I said good-bye to the captain 
climbed down from the pilot house, 
and went off to the plant. 

In one long room I saw about 70 
workers opening the oysters by hand 
These workers are called “shuckers,” 
and I watched one work. He stood 
at a table piled high with oysters 
which had been dropped down a 
chute from the conveyor belt on the 
second floor 


PACKING OYSTERS 


The shucker wore rubber boots, a 
rubber apron, and a rubber glove on 
his left hand. He picked up an oyster 
with his left hand and rested it on 
a round piece of lead on his table 
Expertly, he broke off one edge of 
the oyster’s shell by hitting it with a 
hammer. He pried off the flat. shell 
with a sharp knife, then scooped the 
oyster out 

The shucker dropped the empty 
shells down a chute to another con 
vevor belt. It carried the shells out 
side to a huge pile where they are 
stored for cultch 

The oysters were dropped into a 
gallon can. When the . an was filled 
the shucker took it to another room 
There other workers washed the 
oysters and packed them in other 
cans. Then they 
in a huge freezer 

Not all shucked. In 
another room I saw workers sort the 
oyster shells by size, without open 
ing them. These workers are called 
cullers. They dull knives to 
scrape off dirt and small sea crea 
tures from the oyster shells. They 
pack whole oysters in barrels, for 
“half-shell” trade—people who buy 
live oysters. In many restaurants 
raw oysters are served lying on halt 
of their shells; ‘that is where the 
name “half-shell” trade came from 

As I left the plant, I heard another 
Bluepoints boat chugging out from 
the pier to reap more of the oyster 
harvest 


were stored away 


oysters are 


use 


® Means word is defined on page 18 





Springtime 
The trees are budding, 
The flowers are blooming 
And the bird is singing his song 
The sun is shining 
The soft breeze blowing 
And the world seems young and strong 
Earl Bobo, Grade 7 


Glenwood School, Decatur, Ge 
Teacher, Mrs. A. A. Bailey 


A Camper's Sky 
I like to watch the stars on high, 
To see them glisten in the sky 
To see the shooting stars in flight 
While other stars shine on so bright 


I like to find the constellations, 
I like to dream of far-off nations; 
To think of campers just as | 
Looking up into the sky 

Nicky M. Hagerman, Grade 6 


Union School, Rutherford, N. J 
Teacher, Lovise H. Cox 





Right This Way 


Dorene Meyer, Lafayette School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., writes 


I would like a list of good manners 
for indoor parties. 


A full list would take up this whole 
issue of Junior Scholastic, but here is a 
genera] statement 

Good manners are always based on 
consideration for the other person 

The hostess has made plans for her 
party; guests should be on time. The 
hostess has thrown open her home to 
her friends; guests should be careful of 
her property. The hostess has given a 
party because she thought it would be 
fun; guests should play the genes and 
mix with the other guests. The hostess 
has gone to a lot of trouble; guests 
should tell her how much they've en- 
joyed themselves 


If I take a girl to a dance, how much 
time should I spend with her? 


A boy should save at least the first 
dance, the one following the intermis 
sion, and the last one for the girl he 
takes to the dance. The boy should see 
the girl has a partner for each dance 
and is not left alone. He also stays with 
her during the intermission and at re- 
freshment time 





oom, FAMOUS 
¥ ' PLAYER 
scxzsz:z EQUIPMENT 


leagues then ony other bel! 


Tu to help 


your 


<r 
( eo game 








Famous players in every major sport—in- 

cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern equip- 
ment for today’s fast modern play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 
leading sporting goods dealers everywhere 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO 


Branch Offices in New York, Son Francisco ond 26 other principal cities 
1A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Wihon 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





Wilson Advisory Stoff 

















Casually Yours IZ ORE TEE: 


ke 


Give your feet a handsome vacation in 
BOOSTERS 


water’ So-o-o cool 


float on 
those thick cork 
aod rubber soles insulate against pave 
nent heat. Cader-press fabrics sqoosh 
ait in and out when you walk. Nothing 
wuld be Goer than Boosters to set off 
slacks, sports jackets 


Featherlight Boxster in 8 Colors 


BLUE, BROWN, MATURAL, FADED DENIM 
MAINE BROWN, MAIZE, GREEN, CLARET 


So light they 


even city suits 


us Keds. 


The Shos of Champrons 


Ask your store for FREE 48-page Keds 
Handbook of Sports and Gomes 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SOCKEFELL ER CENTER NEW TORK 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


vacation, usually 
chock-full of games and fun that you 


haven't 


Vacations are 
time for during the school 
year. But it wasn't always so 
Long a period of time 
not full 
the 


to be empty 


long ago 
that was vacat was “empty 
of tun. Ancient 
word wacare to say 

Gradually, the Romans connected 
with the idea of 


Romans used 


vacare be Ing free.” 
If something is empty it is unoccu 
pied or free, isn't it? So when a Ro 
man talked about having a vacatio, 
he meant that he was going to enjoy 
from a duty.” Of course 
vediately be gan 
amusements to fill his 

tree tine 


being tree 
M m planning 
vacatww, OFT 
just as you plan.-to fill 
vacation 

But we do 
words that 
that still 


ng empty 


your 


have other English 


come trom and 


the 
You 


bacare 
have meaning ot be 


} Ih 
SCHOOLDOUSE is 


, (| N 


probably vacant (empty) during the 
summer. Your family may vacate 

leave empty) your home to go to 
But you'll see to it that 
your summer holiday is 
uum 


the seashore 


not a vac 
empty space 


Here’s How 


Before you fly off on vacation, let's 
look back on some word-changes 
that we've examined this semester 

In Column A below you'll find 
this term's “Words to the 
Wise.” In Column B you'll find Eng 
lish translations for the Latin, Greek 
and Old English ancestors of these 
words 


some of 


Can you link each word with its 
correct translation? 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 


lL. muscle a good trade 


het a decoration 
ct oe painted in red 
gossip a little mouse 
an odd man 


full of nothing 


Ww ho 


amend 


miniature a man 
speaks forth 
to tree trom 
fault 


person related 


( he ap 
naughty 


umpire through God 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Werds storred® in this issve ore defined here 


barter (BAHK-ter 


trading one thing for 


Noun. The act of 


an eT, without 
using money 


cell (CEHI Noun. The 


known unit of living matter 


smallest 
All pl ants 
cells. A 


it can be 


und animals are composed of 
cell is usually so small that 
seen only through a microscope 

EHS-tuh-miht). Noun. A 
rough reckoning of the total amount 
size. or value of something. Estimate 


EHS-tuh-mate; @ as in say) is 


estimate 


also a 
judg 


or value of a 


verb. meaning “to form a rough 
nent of the amount, size 
t! ing 

insert (in-SURT 
Verb 


tain pl ce 


Pronounce ur as in 
urn To set something into a cer 

platinum (PLAT-ih-nuhm. Pronounce 
a as in at.) Noun. A rare, precious metal 


that is silver-white in color. It is easy to 


work with. but is very heavy and long 
lasting 
silt (Rhymes with tilt.) Noun 


that 


Parti 
are carried 
and 


~ earth or sand 


} 
cies 


along by moving water settle on 
the bottom of a lake 


spawning season. 


or rivet 
The time of year 
when oysters lay their eggs in the wa 
ter. and the young oysters are hatched 
winch (Rhymes with pinch.) Noun 
A powerful hoisting or 
! The winch has 
a heavy bar on which the hoisting rope 


machine for 


h suling wavy obje cts 


is wound as the machine's handle is 


turned 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Bantu (BAN-too 
at, oO as in food } 

Katanga (kuh-TANG-guh; a as in at 

Matadi (muh-T \H-dih) 

Ruanda - Urundi (roo-AHN -dah-oo 
ROON-dee. Pronounce oo’s as in food.) 

Tanganyika (tang-guhn-YEE-kuh or 
tan-gan-YEE-kuh. Pronounce a's as in 
at.) 

Watusi (wah-TOO-sih; 00 as in food.) 


Pronounce @ as in 





ARROW 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Hundreds of students from all 
parts of the nation he Iped Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc., makers of 
Arrow Shirts, celebrate its 100th 
Anniversary by writing letters 
vhich compared life in America 
in 1851 and 1951. Our thanks to 


} 


ill who entered the contest and 


muir congratulations to these 


. 
vinners in the Junior Divisicn 


FIRST PRIZE $50 
MAXYE SPENS 


Peter Veta! School, Detroit, Mich 


SECOND PRIZE $35 
NAOMI LITT 


Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 


THIRD PRIZE $15 
EVA LITT 


St. Xavier Academy, Chicago, Ill 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 Winners)—$5 each 
IRVING FISCHER 
Cunningham Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N.Y 
MAUREEN MASSA 
Boonton ‘N. J.) H. S. 
EVA KAISER 
Estee Jr. H. S., Gloversville, N.Y 


JEANNE ANATRELLA 
St. Agnes Academic School, 
Rockville Center, N.Y 


MARY ANN GROARK 
Vincention Institute, Albany, N. Y 
JEANETTE FINKEL 
Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 
MARGIE WESTON 
Clovis (Calif.) Elementary School 
GEORGIA DENMAN 
Sac City (lowa) H. $ 
A. J. MONCADA 
Morgan City (La.) H. § 
JILL PIPKIN 
Winter Park ‘Fic.) Jr HS 
MOLLY SCOTT 
Wellsville (N. Y.) Central School 
TIM MAZANETY 
Kimberly (‘Wis.) Public School 
LARRY WILSON 
Central Jr. H. S., Kalispell, Montane 
BARBARA GRATER 
Boulder City ‘Nev.) Grade Schoo! 
SUSAN JANE WALL 
Nathan Hale School, Minneapolis, Minn 


“Senter Ditision Winners announce 
May 16, 195! 


ARROW SHIRTS 


Benion Behwiastic 





Clvett, Peabody & Co. inc 
Makers of shirts, ties, sports shirts, hendkerchiefs 
end underweer 


Look how 
new teen-age 
cereal helps 


you have 
¥ 


KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA— 
more body-building 

protein 

than any other well-known 


cereal—hot or cold! 











/ 


Why do you teen-agers need a spe- 
cial cereal? For the same reason that 
you're healthier, better-developed, 
finer-looking than teen-agers have 
ever been— you've had more protein, 
the stuff that builds fine bodies. 

But something's wrong. You don’t 
get enough protein at breakfast, 
government authorities say. And 
you can’t build a fine body without 
protein. 

Kellogg’s Corn-Soya is planned 
for one big purpose—to give you 
more protein. Though it’s rich in 
vitamins, minerals, energy value (and 
simply delicious), you'll eat it for 
that master-builder, protein. 

No other leading cereal—not a 
single one—is so rich in protein. To 
help yourself to a fine body—Corn- 
Soya for breakfast! 





SOOY-BUILOING PROTEIN—RIGHT Im 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 
4 ounces (4 cup) of milk or cream* 
Average Giri (13 to 15 years) 11.68 
Average Boy (13 to 16 years) 11.0 
Average Girl (16 te 20 years) 12. 
Average Boy (16 te 20 years) 9. 
*Recommended dietary allowance (reviesd 
1948), National Research (council. 











Studemte! Lact Call! 


YOU CAN STILL WIN 


Dhere’s still time to 

enter Ford's annual 1.A.A. competi 
tion and win « prize. Entries close in 
June. Projects should be shipped 
express prepaid. Write for your Eatry 


A Stroll Around the Parks ioe 





Size and Attendance Records of Big League Parks 


Fiald 
Ebbets (Dodgers 
Wrigley (Cubs) 
Braves Field 
Crosley (Reds) 
Polo Gr. (Giants) 
Forbes (Pirates) 
Sportsman's Park 

(Browns, Cards 
Shibe Park 


LF 
348 
355 
337 
328 
280 
335 
351 


_ RE 


297 
353 
319 
342 
258 
300 
310 


CF 
389 
400 
370 


Seating 
Capacity 
32,111 
39,230 
37,746 
29,939 
55,131 
33,730 
30,808 


Record 
Crowd 
41,209 
46,965 
47,123 
36,961 
60,747 
43,586 
34,625 (B) 
45,770 (C) 


Record 


Season Gate 


1,807,526 
1,485,166 
1,455,439 

981,443 
1,600,793 
1,517,058 

712,918 
1,430,586 


334 33) 33,222 38,800 (A) 
40,92 (P) 
41,766 
53,325 
82,781 
58,369 
81,841 


35,563 


945,076 
1,217,180 
1,596,650 

983,403 
2,620,627 
1,952,478 
2,373,901 
1,027,216 


Form and 1941 Rules Handbook teday! (A's, Phils) 


Fenway (Red Sox 315 
Comiskey (W. Sox) 352 
320 
Briggs (Tigers) 340 
Yankee Stadium 301 
Griffith (Senators) 405 


302 34,896 
46,200 
72,500 
54,900 
67,163 


29,920 


Municipal (indians) 


Railway Express agents will advise 
entrants on correct shipping methods 
Contact year local Railway Express 
Agency. Here are some tips for pack 
ing projects: 


1 PACK projects In sew cornvgeted con- 
tainers, weeden boxes, or crotes 














2 PLACE sufficient cushioning meterial 
excolsior, shredded pepe) on top. bettiom 
end sides 

3 TWO labels on cach conteiner 

4 DESCRIBE contents on conteine top 

5 “FRAGILE,” “THIS SIDE UP” labels ge on 
top end sides 

See 1951 Rules Handbook for special 
astructions for shipping drawing, 
printing and other projects 


—— 


iP 
Ln ENTRIES 


following are the addresses of the 
three receiving points (See 1951 Rules 
Handbook for breakdown by states) 
Fed Meter Compeny indwetrial Arte Awards 
Calternte Wate Exposition Building Eapestion Pert 
Lee Angetes / Catifernie 

Ferd Moter Compeny indvetie! Arte Awards 

ABC fwepreet Werehevse Compeny !0!15 £ Bighih Secor 
Recsee City 6 E Missours 


Ferd Meter Compeny |ndwewte! Arte Awards 
Franklin imetttwte Ph 





FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


Mere s a lesson all should learn 


The sun thot tons con also burn! 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2915 heeter Read 








Fiery Frank is all burned up—he didn’t cover up in time! 
Suntans are attractive and healthful; sunburns are ugly and 
painful. Get your tan in easy stages to avoid pain and peeling 


EARBORN MICHIGAN 





EXT to being razzed about my pen- 

nant predictions, the thing I can 
count on almost every baseball season 
is a flow of questions on the size, seat 
ing capacities, and attendance records 
if the big league parks 

This year I've decided to make it 
easy for myself. As you can see in the 
table below, I've laid out all the vital 
information in six columns. So, it you 
want to know the distances of the foul 
lines in Muni ipal Stadiun w the 
gest cr vd that ever wit 

ley Field 
e Po 


d 
mswer is \ 
in wader 

gard to the stance the foul lines 
100 per cent 
mislea ling 

guing about the 1 

ease with which homers m 
it in this or that park 

The actual distance from home 
the left or right field seats doesn't 
always tell you how easy it is to hit a 
homer. You must also know something 
about the height and shape of the wall 

Take Fenway Park, for instance. The 
listance from home to the nearest right 
field seat is just 302 feet. Your kid sis 
ter can hit a ball almost that far! But 
then the grandstand falls away sharply 
to 380 feet—and that's quite a reach 

That's why Fenway Park is so tough 
tor left-handed hitters. Don’t let anvone 
tell you that Ted Williams has a cinch 
in his | 
} 


vome park. It's just the righty 
jitters who have a snap. The left-field 
vall is just 315 feet off and hardly falls 


? 
away at all. It simply juts out towards 
: 


] 
1, offering a beautiful target 


4 
center fiel 
to the righty batters 

The Polo Grounds, with a 280-foot 
left-field fence and a 258-foot right-field 
wall, is a joke. The Yankee Stadium 
right-field fence is a set-up for any lefty 
hitter, but he left-field wall is tricky 
Although it measures just 301 feet in 
dead left, it then falls away sharply, so 
that a bal] must travel from 360 to 400 
feet to be a homer. That makes it t mugh 
a right handed power hitter like Joe 
DiMaggio 

Now if Williams and DiMaggio could 


swap home parks they d add at least 10 


mers to their season totals. Williams 
vould have a picni with that right 
' 


field wall in the Stadium. while Joe 
uuld bombard that lett-field fence in 
t nuughest # all b 4 league tences 
luding center field) is the left field 
barrier in Griffith Stadium. It is the only 
wall that’s over 400 feet away from the 
plate at the foul line. Which makes Joe 
DiMaggio some thing SS superman 
Last season he put three balls over that 
fence im one game 


Hernwian | Masin. Sports Fditor 





For taster footwork 


ARCH -CAK Lay 


1s the RIGHT way t-, 


|[-— 








Pa 


Arch-Gard’s ecientific 3-point protection gives 
your feet the right support at the right places for 
the staying power you want 

You'll like to wear Ball-Band Arch-Gards all day, every 
day this vacation. That's the right way to cushion your feet 
scientifically at all THREE vital points—the heel, the met- 
atarsal arch, and the longitudinal arch. And you get this 

correct foot support—and comfort—in shoes that look good and 
give you rugged, long wear when you “Ask for 
Arch-Gards” at the store that displays the 


famous Red Ball trade-mark 
THE GRIZZLY 


Look for the 


RED BAU 
on the shoe 


& 


Always ask for 


ARCH-GARD i, onri-sano 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





Most Desirable 
lerk I'll have to have a 
three other « mpanies are 
‘ 
« 
—— : Not His Busi 
y” ° is siness 
lerk The light company + * Uncle: “How many times wer 
phone « pat and the water cx spanked today? 
pany . ; Archie “Well—er—I don't take any 
his summer, on or about notice of what goes on behind my back 
1 Nations will issue . kh 


What Are ‘Approvals’? . : wn postage stamps ' 


N. stamps will be used \ Hibernator 
kehelast« Maegetnes eccopt stomp edvertisements “ , 
ently trem reliable end trustworthy stamp declers } I ‘nt from { jtuarte ur. standing at the 
Our readers ere edvieed te reed on advertisement . wk. N. ¥ : " ; al mg i 
coretulty before sending money fer stomps ff the a : 4 . last autumn, remincde 
the werd “epprevels.” the mally  headquar p io Rer her mrt 
stamp dealer will send you in addition te any free ' 7 f, , . os nember DOV s 
stomps of stamps you poy for in edvance @ selection wii ‘ } be rul ) , April 
of other stomps known os “approvals.” Boch of these Post Office De . 
eperevel” stomps bes @ price clearly marked. if : . 
you keep any of the “approve!” stomps you must Designs, « Ts 
poy for them end return the enes you do wot wish —_ : . : : 
te W you de net intend te buy any of the Ww Ing Planner Going, Going 
“oe empe return them promptly, being ] ; t " 1 shat 
coretul te ve your name and odd:ess in the upper . i n was tha 
lelt-hend corner of the envelope in which you re ° ps areal pri ‘ } ur at the gate 
ture the stomps Scholastic Magerines will de all in P ’ — _ 
te protect their * from unfteir ’ . Ante zhi Jane So th 
oo Any reoeder whe considers that he hes I ! 0 } . ' ' 
beer deceived as @ reslt of his response te on " ' ne im 
odvertivement in Schelestic Magerines i¢ erged te 
eppee! te the Executive Editer, Scholastic Mage- 
tines, 35! Fourth Ave. New York 10.6 Y 


We we tox E hrew fae 





st Office rtm Help Wanted 
STAMPING GROl 


rari 


" 

+} 
Me 

. Ww 


GARCELON sTaur co. Bos Calets, Maine 





wilened 7 
Jo te date } | 
MARNISA CO. ; \ ’ ) ‘ New y 


re you pu 


oO Issue High Water Mark 
Powerful Magnifying Glass sium recently issued three 
end Brg Bor S ‘% to # Mother Be sure to wash 
» @ Sergein Lists to new nos stamps in h . } ni 
e omers for S¢ postage and . . before put on ¢ art ir 


handling tions Educational entific 


Jomestown Samp Co, Dept. 206, Jamestown, N.Y tural Organizat NESCO 


7 NX is WOTK 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP | >in 
- A lamp so large (7% ri , . . | Challenge 

"tateae STAM@r CO. Se wghete 2. Mon ' rh I NESCO ‘ — Mister? 


andl exchar 


) UNESCO 
Bi aries wn vu : | peoples the world 
emwsed $100 00 Bnare Fereien Legiee ae me 
o Tvervthing free te aperevel buve st rd one another 
ce LITTLE BOCK 7 aru 


ar 


f the semi-} 


DIFFERENT ' a teacher ex 
Stamos from Coehia —_ “” | " | Li 
Comereus Melt, € Cc | n na DMCK 

te Ape oval devers, the Belvian 


OXI STAMP co. Dept. 12, Wiwovkes 1. Wis : ' 
Why do you collect uae Had 


100 diff. CHINA > Gtaien > comin’ 


% Ships ute, Mac receive a packet .of free stamps 
Herees Te PROV al 4 VERS 


MOOERN STAMP SERVICE end a “reo answer—with your name 


Ovet 100. Weneteld Sts wY dress—to: Stamp Edi Se 


: j 
$72.90 cata OouE VALUE lastic Magazines, 351 Fourt! 
° Dectt's teteres York 10, N.Y 
"0 & Willem &. New Yerk 7 NY 


050 =a se 


so «6nd 6epprovels 


BRYSON STAMP co Sones F-2) Reosstord Ohie 


ING U.S. OFFER 


YEARS 


us que st 


aut ‘ 


Joke of the Week 


ian: “Do vou summer in the coun 
try?” 
v vatingg : Yan; “No, I simmer in the city.” 

new Belgian semi-postal Pin, § 


ss 4 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


There are 40 words 
in this puzzle. Give 
yourself 2 points for 
each you get right. Top 
score is 80 


1. Mystery animal pictured above 
5. Mystery animal is at home on land and 
ng by tw 


ubbrev. ) 








Student Achievement Issue 


The May 23rd issue will be the 
Student 
Junior Scholastic and will contain, 
in addition to its regular features, 
some of the award-winning work of 
students who entered Group I 
(Junior Division) of the 1951 Scho 
lastic Awards in Art and Photog- 
raphy, and the Junior Division of 
the Scholastic Writing Awards 
Extra copies of the Student Achieve 
ment Issue of Junior Scholastic will 
be available at 10 cents each 


Achievement Issue of 


The May issue of Literary Caval 
cade and its Teacher Edition (price 


25¢ for both) will contain a com- 
plete listing of Group | winners in 
the Art and Photography Awards 
and selected pieces. They will also 
contain a listing of Group Il, Pho 
tography; Groups II and III, Art; 
selected pieces, and selections from 
the Senior Division of the Writing 
Awards. 

Please send orders for extra 
copies, with remittance (no postage 
please), to Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y 


Sia nps 


. Susan's nickname 








13. Bird’s home. 
Railroad (abbrev.). 16. Dew covered, 
Circles of string, etc. 21. Not far 
Third person singular form of “be.” 
The first man, according to the Bible 
Past tense of “do.” 29. To stop living. 
Space 32. Past tense of “go.” 
It protects your clothes when you cook 
A strap fastened to a bridle 


A small rug 

Third person neuter pronoun 

Not old 

Santa Claus is also called « «= = = 
Kringle 

Less valuable cousin of mystery animal 


Demand payment of debt repeatedly 


Second-hand, as in “a car 
Mystery animal's — — — is expensive to 
buy 


10. Ever ( poetic contraction). 

14. One plus one 

17. Old-fashioned word for “yonder.” 

19. Green vegetable that grows in pods 
20. To make someone sad 

22. Drops of water falling from the sky 

23. Girl's name, as in Lupino 

24. A knight's title 26. Encountered 
28. You usually begin letters with this 

31. To copy, to mimic; also, a monkey 

32. Gained a victory 

34. Rhode Island (abbrev.) 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition 


Selvtion to lest week's Quis-Werd Puzzle. 

ACROSS: 1-lizard; 7-dinosaur; 9-am; 10- 
wine; ll-met; 13-led; 14-sob; 16-weds; 19- 
seat; 20-Bob; 22-fog; 25-was; 27-avast; 30 
So., 3l-reptiles; 33-resets 

DOWN: 1-limes; 2-in; 3-zoo; 4-asp; 5-rail 
6-dune; 7-dam; 8-red; 12-tows; 15-bee; 17 
dab; 18-stows; 21-bases; 22-far; 23-over; 24 
gape; 26-SOS; 286-sts.; 29-tie; 32-Lt 





Baseball 
and Coke 
orew up together \ 





leagues of 


DRINK 


Cab ela 





Off the Press 


Defense Without Inflation, by Albert G 
Hart. The Twentieth Century Fund 
N. Y. 186 pp., $2 


long and indefi 


nite emergency, we must use policies we 
an live with, and still keep the econ- 
my healthy:” Few will take exception 
to this sage counsel offered by the 
[Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit, 
non-partisan foundation, endowed by 
the late Edward A. Filene. It is the im- 
plementation of this policy which will 
cause everyone to stifle groans of pock 
etbook they study the tax, 
budgetary, monetary, wd control poli 
cies contemplated by the 
who subscribe to this report 


Because we face a 


pain as 
economists 


Interspersed in the pithy analyses 


which characterize this small volume 
are such ¥ 


mm] 


mnily 
y about $25 billion is being captured 
by personal taxes. Why not $75 billion 

?” Dr. Hart reflects that this may not 
be practical at once, but he favors a 
whopping personal tax increase and 
plugging of loopholes through which 
billions in corporate and personal taxes 


ybservations as 


drain each year 

Dr. Hart is keenly aware of the inter 
national scene, and his program takes 
nto consideration the requirements of 
immediate and the likelihood of 
maintaining a “readiness” state for many 
vears but 


wal 


This is not a happy report 


it iS a necessary one 


The History of the World in Three 
Hundred Pages, by René Sédillot 
Translated from the French by Ger 
ard Hopkins. Harcourt, Brace, N. ¥ 
320 pp,, $2.95 


Man's greatest error is to believe in 
his own progress,” writes Rene Sédiltot, 
general editor of La Vie Francaise, a 
French journal of economics. This pes 
simism does not permeate the lively his 
tory of 12,000 years in which we are 
carried from prehistoric civilization to 

ve atomic age 

Mr. Sédillot observes that “State con 
trol and socialism were known in Egypt 
inder the Pharaohs, in Peru under the 
The dictatorships of the twen 
tieth century take the mind back to the 
Greek tyrannies, which were built on 
popular support. The regression of the 
arts, the apathy of the masses, recall the 
Dark Ages.” The author, like many of 
us, wishes that man would learn how to 
live better rather than to kill more effi- 
ciently 


ever, 


Incas 


His fast-moving narrative, how 
with his 
general implication that we are going to 
the dogs. For Sédillot’s own insights 
give considerable evidence that we have 
progressed, though haltingly at times 


does not always jibe 


Spec ialists may snort at deftly phrased 


interpretations which dispose of the 
American Civil War in two short sen 
tences. Others will feel that Asia’s huge 
contributions to world civilization have 
been badly neglected in this “history of 
the world.” But no one is likely to put 
down this volume without wishing that 
he could have Mr. Sédillot take the 
stand to answer a few questions 


ILGWU News - History 
edited by Max D 
Stein. International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, 1710 
N ¥. 120 pp $1 

x LIS 


1900 .~ 1950 
Danish and Leon 


Broadway 
Paper Covers; 
15% in in.) 

In twelve chapters interspersed with 
pictures which reach back to the 1890's 
and progress to the golden anniversary 
of the ILGWU 
from sources the high- 
ligh: of the union’s history. Each chap 
ter is in tabloid form but the featured 
writers include such names as John R 
Commons, Jacob A. Riis, Ernest Poole, 
Lillian D. Wald, Edwin Markham, Ida 
M. Tarbell, Charles A. Beard, Selig 
Perlman, Sumner H. Slichter, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Perkins 
Their writings are integrated with the 
pictures which capture the terror of the 
Triangle Fire (New York, 1911) as well 
as the unique cultural and 
achievements of ILGWU 

This is dramatic 


the editors have drawn 
contemporary 


and Frances 


SoM ial 


labor history from 
the union point of view, which, if used 
in school, should be balanced by critical 
study and 


abundant materials on the 


ther side of the fence 


Opportunities in Atomic Energy, by 
Karl D. Hartzell. Grossett & Dunlap 
N. Y. 144 pp., $1 (soft « 


ver) 


Opportunities for employment in the 
fuld of atomic 
physicists with Ph.D.’s to 1 
The 


5.000 positions with the 


energy extend trom 
ght watch 
limited to the 
Atomic Energy 
work of 


vith 


men field is not 


(Commission, for 
the AEC 


private industry 


most of the 


is carried on by ntract 


Dr. Hartzell has worked closely with 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, on 
Long Island i book 
iffers itm 
developments and discusses qualifica 
work on the job, and ¢ 
tion for the 100,000 workers 
field of atomic development 

Although this book is far beyond the 
grasp of high school students, it will 
be useful to vocational counselors and 
to people already in occupations utiliza 
ble by concerns in the field of atomic 
energy Howarp L. Hurwitz 


He has prepared 
which a background of 


Hons mpensa 


+} 
now mh tie 


When 
“Tentative’ 


Means 


“Action” 


Most teachers subscribing to classroom 
quantities of a SCHOLASTIC magazine 
enter their orders in the spring, before 
school closes. If they are not certain of 
the number of copies they will require, 
they mark their orders “tentative.” Each 
order card so marked is the signal for 
immediate action in our subscription 
department, with the result that the 
teacher definitely may count on receipt 
of the first September issue during the 
opening week of school. 


There's nothing “tentative” about the 
service we will give you on’ your “ten- 
tative order.” It will be the best possible 
service. As for the real meaning of 
“tentative,” it simply means that an 
order so marked includes the privilege 
of revising the quontity either up or 
down before October 1}. 


To make certain that you will have 
copies for every student during opening 
week in September, and that your res- 
ervation for free study units, workbooks 
and other materials is made in good 
time, please send your renewal instruc- 
tions today. ; 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


351 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





ERE we are nearing the end of an who eacl 
ther school year. The activity around then 
like the 


ind the relief experienced by teachers hel 


muir corner is quite 


in every U.S 
nencement 

But before 
wliday 
tor 


our 


we start 


we have an 
ence 
Editorial 
our offices for 
at the end 
with the 


n 


ome 
here in 
ference 


ferences 


hi th sct 


season approaches the U.S 


inspiri 
the entire staff 


Ady sory 


visory Boards are a highlight of the year 
for all of us here at Scholastic 
did we fail during 
did we do which 
and genuinely effec 


How can we improve our editorial ser- 


Wherein 
the past year? What 
was most successful 


tive in the classroom? 


vices to the schools? 
Our advisers help us find the answers 
They prepare for the conferences through 


using our magazines during the school 


year and/or by interviewing numerous 
heir respecti 
week 


classrooms. I kno rf 
} 


teachers in t ommunities 


use the na igazines in 


no other 
excitement ngle technique which has been as 
Ipful to us in our efforts to serve the 


1001 as the com k nglish and So ial studies < lasst mms of 


j 1 
as these annual < 
our ad 


thank them 


onferences 
We salute them 


1 ay 
as we shall 


mm Our summer visers here 


ng expen in person, 


vhen ve wei ‘ 
Boards month, a veeks 


i ( oOo \ mm \ our *T idvisers we 


uur National 


and 


tew atter we 


t outst 


ing school administrators who also gen- 
erously devote their time, without com 
pensation, to our problems. We seek 
their opinions on plans and _ policies 
from an administrator's viewpoint. 
Our system of advisers and coun- 
sellors is one indication of our 
awareness of our obligations and respon 
sibilities as partners in the education of 
the million young people who read and 
study our magazines each week. We are 
eager to do our job as best it can be 
done. We seek advice, counsel, criticism. 
We welcome it always from all gur 
especially from every 
teacher who uses one of our magazines 


only 


readers, and 
in the classroom 

To you all, our thanks for your sup 
port and our best wishes for a joyful 
and rejuvenating summer! 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





Junior Scholastic’s Editorial Advisory Board 


Martha Leeds t!} 
+P , 
sistan Principal 
High Schoo 
Ohio 
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ng World War Il sl 
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rious posts throughout 
Miss News 
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levels in 


ting 
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Samuel G. Gilburt is 
| of Seth Low J mor 
n, N. ¥ f tl 


} 
sCnOOor In 


Assistant Prin 
High School 
me it largest jun 
New York City. Mr 


1 | 
as written many articles on the 


cinnati public 


re sixth 
ears M Mr 

jurses to 

Education I llege of 

tf New Ye nembet 
radio committee of the N. E. A 

the National ¢ | Teac! 

} 


English 


the 
ork 
VeTS 
aught for Myrtle F. Sugarman, of the Depart 
and sixth gy nent of Publications, De er Publ 
l svsten ' ols. w wks part t the t i im the 
giving help to teachers, and 


litor wk. One 


le ‘ 
€ r er speciaities is w 1 


served issroom 


stationed ‘ rt of the time 


t} 


and vor) 


Samuel G. Gilburt 


{ 


Marion K. Newman 


Wings,” a Civil! 


production 


Authority 
Before joining the Depart 
Publications, Mrs 
variety of subjects at 
Denver junior and senior highs. In 1946 
he | 4 supervising teacher in the 


re " 
De t Instruction 


Aeronautics 


ment ol 


Sugarman 
taught a 


ght wide 
atric 
partment 
LaVerne Strong is Curriculum Con 
the State Department of 
Hartford, Conn. She is also 
serving on the Editorial Board of Child 
hood Education, official publication of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
Mis 


Suitant in 


Education 


itrong has worked in many areas 
United States. She has been Di 
State Department of Education 
Remedial Reading School, 
Salem, Oregon; Director of the Division 
f Elementary Education, State Teach- 
Indiana, Penna.; and Direc 
Education, Rich 

Ind., Public Schools. She has also 
ht in elementary and junior high 
chools of Terre Haute, Ind., and at the 
Laboratory School, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College 


of the 


rector 


Sugnmer 


lementary 


mond 


Terre Haute 


Myrtle F. Sugarman 





